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with any group which seemed equally aware of the
impending danger. He had already appeared on the
platform of the Albert Hall with Liberal and Labour
speakers at an anti-Nazi demonstration; and it was
significant that while Mr. Churchill was almost the
only prominent Conservative to risk himself in such
compromising company, Mr. Herbert Morrison, of
the Labour Party, and Sir Walter Citrine, of the
Trades Union Congress, many of whose political
associates were more particular about the company
they kept, were equally prepared to look outside
the strict limits of their party wedding-rings by
associating with Mr. Churchill in face of the German
menace. For Mr. Churchill was still very much a
Conservative in home politics. But his stand on
national defence and foreign policy transcended party
lines; and in 1937 it might almost have been said
of him, as he had already written of the Duke of
Marlborough in 1700, that a figure " with a non-
party outlook, a Whig foreign policy, and a rather
faded Tory coat, was found moving sedately along
the central line of impending national requirements.**
That was the key to all his utterances on the
detail of defence and A.R.P. and the broad outline
of a policy based on the League of Nations. He
was emphatic on the high value of American sym-
pathy and even advocated a declaration (which he
lived to make himself after a famous voyage three
years later) that ** if the United States for their own
purposes chose to take a lead in preserving peace
and civilisation in and around the China Seas, they
would be supported by Great Britain and the British
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